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FIG. I.—BASIN. DIS CM. Fig, 2.— BOWL. D. 16 om, 


PERSIAN LUSTRE VASES. 


HE present series of Plates continues the record of 
the XIIIth century Persian lustre ware commenced 

by the writer in 1885. At that period only four examples 
of the art had been identified. Those which have been 
found since then have been brought to Europe separately, 


excepting in one instance; it has happened, therefore, 


that their illustration has been in no regular sequence. 


FIG, 3.—H. 7 CM. 


The publication having thus been dispersed over a number 
of years, it may be convenient to the reader to be reminded that its first appearance was in 
the Catalogue of the Exhibition of Persian and Arab Art at the Gallery of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, in 1885; the notice was issued as an Appendix to the illustrated edition of 
the Catalogue. The illustration was continued in a work entitled ‘Notes on some Early 
Persian Lustre Vases,’ 1885-89; then in the ‘Persian Ceramic Art in the Collection of 
Mr. F. DuCane Godman, F.R.S.,’ 1891-93; and lastly in ‘Typical Examples of Persian and. 
Oriental Ceramic Art,’ 1893. As a further reminder, it may be added that Persian XIIIth 
century ceramic art was first made known to the European public in 1876, by the acquisition 
of a collection of wall-tiles, one bearing the date of the VIIth century of the Hejra, by South 
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FIG, 4.—INSIDE OF 4 BOWL, OD. 12 CM, FIG, 5.--INSIDE OF A BOWL. D. 12 CM. 


Kensington Museum; that is to say, first known in modern times, there is evidence that it was 
familiar to some artists in Italy at the period of its production, or shortly after. 

It having been observed that glazed and ornamented tiles imply a corresponding production 
of similar pottery, students of ceramic art were hence tolerably certain that in this case also 
there must have been produced contemporary wares of analogous technique and design; they 
further recognized that what had hitherto been known to collectors and historians of ceramic 
art as Persian Lustre Ware could not be classed with these wall-tiles, but sraeaae beleteod 
to a later and relatively decadent epoch. Having by a deductive process of reasoning divined 
the former existence of what must have been a strikingly artistic pottery, the question then 
arose whether any still remained intact. When it is remembered that certain phases of art 
and some which had been of splendid achievement, as Greek wall-painting, have entirely perished, 
while others live only in a single specimen, it will be seen the chances were somewhat remote 
that objects so fragile and delicate could have survived unscathed through the past six centuries 
of Persia’s turbulent history. That a fairly representative number of pieces have done so, and 
now find a place in Museums and Collections, is unquestionably a stroke of rare and unexpected 
good fortune. 

On former occasions the present writer has attempted to set forth all that he was able 
to learn respecting the origin and development of ceramic art in Persia during the Middle Ages ; 
it is therefore needless again to go over the same ground. He had, indeed, intended continuing 
the research in Persia itself, but as yet other occupations have interfered with the project. In the 
instance of these Oriental wares, alike with all other branches of art, their history must be sought 


out on the soil where they flourished and where, perhaps, their traditions still linger. Written 


FIG, 6.—-INSIDE OF A BOWL, OD. Ty CM. FIG. 7.—-INSIDE OF A DEEP PLATE. OD, 165 MM. 


documents are valuable, they are even indispensable if we are to arrive at chronological accuracy 
of classification; but there are other sources of information affording hints as to the intentions 
of the artists, and suggestions initiating us into the spirit of their works, which are not to be 
found in libraries, and are only to be obtained at first-hand. They can be derived solely from 
the observation of the life and habits of the people, and the personal experience of those 
aspects of nature exes remain almost unchanged during millenniums. Again, it is reasonably 
certain that, if only in fragments and broken vessels, many relics of the pottery still lie scattered 
on the earth or are buried at easily accessible depths beneath the surface. Hence it would 
be no very difficult task to collect evidence, and in documents which are always the most 
veracious. The soil also might be compelled to supply information on points respecting which 
there is still much incertitude, namely, the localities of the potteries. The remains of some at 
least of the ancient furnaces may be found, or, even more valuable, the “ wasters,’ which will 
infallibly indicate where they stood and what special wares they produced. Unfortunately, the 
Oriental dealers in antiquities are already in the field, and the record of all objects Sbinined by 
them is lost to science. They purchase at second-hand from native diggers, consequently they 
seldom know the exact localities where the pottery has been found, and when they do so, they 
almost invariably endeavour to mislead their European customers, fearing apparently that the 
latter, having learnt where the objects have been discovered, might cause excavations to be made 
on their own account. Hence it is much to be desired that, ere it is too late, some of the trained 
intelligence whose labours in Eastern lands have been rewarded by such conspicuous successes: 
could be induced to undertake similar investigations in Persia. Research for the remains of 
the art of antiquity was never conducted ah more ardour and ability than at the present 
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FIG, 8,——INSIDE OF A BOWL. D. Q5 MM. FIG, Q,—-INSIDE OF A BOWL. D. 105 MM. 


day. At Nineveh, at Susa, in Egypt and in Greece the excavators of the XIXth century 
may be said to have almost worked miracles. Races and civilizations which had only been 
known as fossils mouldering under the dust of the dry bones of written history, have received 
new life at the touch of the true magician’s wand—the spade of the excavator. They live 
again, real and tangible, and their greeting to us receives ready response because the appeal is 
in a language understood by all, or at least by those to whom the message of the work of art 
is an open secret. The Persians of the Middle Ages, however, scarcely stand towards us in the 
light of mere abstractions. We are not unacquainted with their high intellectual qualities. 
Dauntless in arms, splendid in arts, “free, learn’d, and valiant,’ they embody our conception 
of medieval chivalry in its most brilliant aspect. Happily the marvels of their metal-workers, 
of their embroiderers, their potters and sculptors have not all perished, but they are among the 
, rarest objects in our collections and museums; and regarded from the point of view of connected 
history, the gaps and breaks in the sequence of the various manifestations of Persia’s artistic 
industry are as yet only too evident. This is the more to be regretted because the influence 
of Persian art on the arts of Europe in the Middle Ages was strongly pronounced; hence 
information derived from the former may furnish clues to what is frequently obscure in the 
latter, and perhaps in no department would the knowledge be more valuable than that relating 
to ceramic art. 

It is unsafe to draw positive conclusions from a very limited range of examples; it 
may, however, be affirmed that, considering the diversity of shape and combination of decorative 
motives in the comparatively few known vases, there are many phases of the art respecting 


which we are in entire ignorance. Of others, and especially of the earlier wares, which naturally 


FIG. I0,—-PORTION OF A VASE. 4H. 14 CM. 


FIG, II.—-PORTION OF A VASE. H, I2 CM. 


evoke the keenest interest, the catalogue as yet actually stops at the unit. Among these 


may be named the vase delineated on Plate I. If the reader will turn to the Plates in the 


volume illustrating Mr. Godman’s 


general lustre ornamentation over 
the object, the elements of which 
are arabesques interspersed with 
birds, usually drawn with extreme 
simplicity, but the few lines em- 
ployed adequately expressing their 
forms. The ground of the orna- 


mentation is enriched with spirals 


finely etched on the lustre pig- 
ment; they also bear inscriptions 
written in lustre. The surface is 
spaced by a design in pure cobalt- 


blue, and, it may be, further en- 


livened with a few touches of a 


pale emerald-green. Fig. 12 is an” 


example of a star-tile of this 


kind. When regarded in a certain 


wall-tiles he will observe representations of tiles with a 


FIG, 12.—STAR WALL-TILE. H. 20 CM. 


light in which the shine of the glaze is not perceptible the lustre pigment appears of a delicate 


fawn or raw-siena tint admirably harmonizing with the blue and green. Alter the angle of 


os 


FIG. I14.—BASIN. H. 10 CM. 


FIG, 13.—JUG. HW. 14 CM. 


vision ever so slightly and the lustre flashes forth in amethyst and ruby, sapphire and emerald, 
so as to appear almost alive. The only substance to which it may be compared is the Labrador 
felspar familiarly known as Pavement of Paradise, and wherein seems to be reflected all the 
gorgeous effulgence of an Oriental sunset. The lustre effect is nothing less than magical, and 
witnessing this startling transformation one is not surprised at the Persian belief in magic. 
These tiles often bear evidence of having been purposely and quite recently defaced by a pointed 
instrument: can it be that the pious Persian of today has a firm conviction that before they 
left the furnace Satan himself had put the finishing touches to the decoration? There can 
be no doubt that this special form of ornamentation so effective on the tiles would also be 
applied to the vessels; yet of the many varieties which we may conclude adorned the niches 
and shelves of the chambers and courts of the palaces but one is known to have survived, 
that in the present illustration. It is also interesting from being perhaps the earliest specimen 
of the ree bottle-shaped vase which was afterwards a favourite form with the ceramic 
artists of the period of Shah Abbés. The vase was brought from Persia six years ago by a 
dealer in precious stones who had become possessed of a diamond of unusual size. Hearing of 
the approaching marriage of the Duke of York he determined to take the gem along with other 
merchandise to London, hoping that it might be purchased for the bride. A portion of the 
journey had to be performed on camels, or they were the beasts of burden that carried the 
luggage, and an accident happening to one of the animals its load fell to the ground and 
was wrecked, with the result that the vase, which was in iu of the packages, was broken, 
the upper portion of the neck and a piece out of the shoulder being lost. A misfortune 
of this kind is not uncommon in caravan travelling, and is a cause of the frequently damaged 


condition in which objects of Persian ceramic art arrive in Europe. The lustre on this 
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vase happens to be of a particularly fine quality, especially in the rose or ruby tints. It will, 
of course, be understood that only a faint indication of the lustre hues can be given in the 
pigments of a colour print; besides, in an illustration of this nature it is essential to render 
the design of the ornamentation as clearly as possible; but when the object is placed in such 
a light as to develop the full splendour of the lustre the design becomes fused into the 
opalescent colour, being lost in places and assuming new forms in others. And this evanescent 
quality of the medium accounts for the apparently summary drawing in the delineation of the 
female figures on the original objects, which is evidently calculated for the particular effect of 
the lustre painting when seen on the enamelled surface on which they are displayed. The 
juxtaposition of the iridescent light reflected from the lustre makes the white ground appear 
either dark or subdued in delicate greys, giving a semblance of reality to the figures, yet 
transforming and idealizing them. In gem-bespangled garments and with the aureoles of 
medizeval saints, they recline in a golden or rainbow-tinted mist, doubtless suggesting to the 
pious aa art-loving Moslem of a past age the houris awaiting him in paradise. Of the 
various tints of lustre perhaps the green is the rarest; in the albarello on Plate IV. the artist 
has succeeded in developing an emerald reflection in the background (not attempted in the 
illustration), placing the figures in a singularly mysterious and poetic atmosphere. 

Flower-vases of somewhat similar form to that pictured 
in Plate If. are known in later phases of Persian ceramic art, 
no other example, however, in the early lustre ware has yet 
been recovered. The present instance differs from the more 
recent vessels in the shape of the receptacles for the flowers on 
the belly of the vase. Here they assume the form of small vases 
attached to the larger one, being reminiscent of the connected 
vases in ancient Egyptian ceramic art; in the late Persian ones 
they are merely added spouts, see fig. 15. Holes also have been 
pierced at the bottom of the neck of the vase, on a level with 


the edges of the tops of the smaller vases, a detail which is not 


found in fig. 15. The chief motive of ornamentation is a 


FIG. 15.—FLOWER-VASE, H. 20 CM. 


band of horsemen riding in a forest, represented by conventional 
cypress trees; it is the same motive which makes such a gallant show on Mr. Godman’s 
Bowl: Plate XIII. of the Godman Collection: several instances of similar horsemen on fragments 
of vessels are given in the same volume, but no wall-tile containing the design of analogous 
style has been yet discovered. The characteristic of the ware is a general refinement and 


delicacy of execution, both in the technique and design, the white enamel is cool in tone, the 


golden lustre taking rose reflections. By the side of this vase the one delineated on Plate III. 


displays a decidedly warmer tonality both of enamel and lustre; the fact of the surface being 


moulded into patterns, following in a certain measure those of the lustre ornament, gives 


additional vigour and movement to 
the flashes of golden light. The lustre 
generally is golden, evolving ruby re- 
flections in places, but over one part 
tinged with a green pigment, which 
does not, however, return a green lustre 
reflection. Regarded as a whole, the 
scheme of decoration, with its star 


patterns of two different motives on 


the neck, the septagonal medallions 


on the belly, and the arabesque panels 
below, is masterly in the highest de- 
gree, and the execution is of corre- 
sponding frankness and decision. 

The occasion of the issue of 


the accompanying instalment of Plates 


in colour offers the opportunity of | 
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FIG, 16.—FRAGMENT OF A BOWL. 4H. 15 cM. 


registering some of the recent discoveries of Oriental lustre ware. The form of illustration by 


the summary process of text illustration is, of course, not presented as a final publication, 


FIG, 17.— PORTION OF BOWL. 4H. II CM. 


but awaiting a more complete pourtrayal these slight 
memorials may perhaps be serviceable to students of 
ceramic art who have not seen the originals. Figs. 10 
and 17 represent portions of bowls, the motives of their 
ornamentation being not absolutely new, though showius 


interesting variations on what have been already published. 


Fig. 17 is entirely in red lustre, while in an example of 
a similar style, Plate XVIII. of the. Godman. Collection 
(Vol. I.), the medallions and trefoils are spaced out in 


blue, the figures being in golden lustre. Fig. 10 had 


evidently originally an upright neck with a handle and a tall curved spout springing from 


the shoulder of the vase; the object has been restored, probably at Constantinople, with a 


neck belonging to another vase and an ugly attempt at a handle which was simply ludicrous. The 


finely-drawn band of Kufie letters, the Neskhi inscription, and the ornament at the bottom 
unmistakably point it out as allied to the art of Mr. Godman’s albarello, Plate IX. of his 
Collection. Similarly the design on the two fine fragments from the Louvre and the British 
Museum, figs. 16 & 18, though also not entirely novel, are im- 
portant from having belonged to bowls of more than usual 
size and dignity. Fig. 16 is an illustration of the system of 
spacing out the surface of a vessel with panels and medallions 
of the shape of the star-tiles and containing representations of 
& A ao the fair denizens of the harem. In the present instance the 


golden lustre happens to be of exceptional brilliance and in 


eta ee) 
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respect fig. 18 has suffered considerably in places, yet the 
drawing of the lute-player can be distinctly followed. The 
elegance of the Neskhi characters and the precision of such 


portion of the Kufiec inscription which is perceptible, with 


a Oe ye * other details, indicate the work of a high artistic period *. 

It is frequently found that the discovery and deter- 
mination of some lost form of art leads to the recognition of other forms akin or siotatestind 
with it by the relation of time and place, and which temporarily it may be useful to include 
in one and the same general division. Thus, attention being called to the early Persian 
pottery, it was seen that certain bowls in the Museums of Sévres and Berlin, together with 
fragments from the mounds at Fostat, not all lustred, presented striking analogies of style 
of ornament with the former. In the uncertainty which existed respecting their original 
derivation they were, perhaps not injudiciously, classed with Oriental pottery from Persia. In 
the same way Sir Charles Robinson, in the Catalogue of the South Kensington Special Loan 
Exhibition of 1862, included all the Oriental pieces in that Exhibition under the head of 


“Persian,” while waiting the period when a more definite classification could be affirmed. 


This, in the latter instance, has to a certain extent been accomplished, notably in the case 


* It may be remarked that lustred ornamentation is not fired deeply into the enamel and therefore should not be 
subjected to hard rubbing. Time alone does not appear to affect it, since there are examples dating from many centuries 
back as brilliant as when they first left the furnace. The piece at the British Museum of the Ptolemaic period (Henry Wallis. 
Egyptian Ceramic Art. The MacGregor Collection. Fig. 116, p. 53) is a case in point. In other instances the hollows cn 
the surface of a vessel which would not be reached by cloths are still in full force, while on the exposed parts the opalescent 
quality has quite gone. Of the Oriental pieces recently discovered some have been seriously damaged by the severe scrubbing 
of the native finder or the dealer, and sometimes by the European restorer: the majority of the objects will, of course, bear 


some slight evidence of the cleaning or dusting to which they were subjected at the time they were in use. 
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of Damascus and other Syrian wares, but not yet as to the lustre pottery, which the passage 
from Nassiri Khosrau (cited in Part I. of the ‘Notes on Persian Lustre Vases’) showed was 
known in Egypt in the XIth century. One of the special characteristics of that ware 
was its translucency, yet ncne of the numerous fragments seen by the writer, and illustrated 
in the Appendix Plates of the Godman Collection, exhibits that quality. Still there are 
some specimens of carly lustre which by diversities of technique appear scarcely to be identical 
- with the known Persian wares. The question hence arises, May they not, although clearly in 
one respect unlike the particular ware mentioned by Nassiri Khosrau, be yet examples of a 
later lustre ware produced in Egypt? Or further, considering the remarkable proficiency of 
the Syrian potters, and remembering the intimate relations of Syria and Bgypt in the middle 
ages, may not some of the specimens represent a Syrian lustre ware? In researches of 
this nature there is no evidence more difficult to determine, none more puzzling to the 
investigator, than that of provenance. For instance, of the large mass of fragments found at 
Fostat by the Egypt Exploration Fund and submitted to the late Sir Wollaston Franks, his 
classification of them showed that they included the product of the ceramic art of countries so 
remote from the Nile Valley as China, Italy, Persia, Syria, and Spain. This at once demonstrates 
that provenance does not prove production. On the other hand, the discovery at Florence of the 
fragments of the Italian blue-and-white quattro cento ware, discussed by Dr. Bode in his article on 
the ‘Altflorentiner Majoliken’ ( Kgl. Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 1898, Heft iv.), is strong 
evidence in favour of the Florentine derivation of the vases. The case seems to be that the 
testimony of provenance standing by itself is untrustworthy, but taken in connection with certain 
other ascertained facts may be of confirmatory value. At present, for the matter in hand, just 
these clinching facts have not been made manifest, but doubtless after further research the clue 
will be found. Happily a diligent search is still being 
prosecuted on the Cairo mounds: among: others 
Dr. Fouquet, of Cairo, has, during many years past, 
been engaged in forming a collection of remains of 
pottery from the Cairo mounds, and on the publication 


of which he is at present engaged. There is every 


reason to expect his book will be of the highest use 


FIG, 19.—FRAGMENT OF A WINE-CUP. H. 6 cM. 


to students of Oriental ceramic art. 
When the Fostat lustre fabrication is determined it will probably turn out that Mr. Raymond 
Koechlin’s wine-cup, fig. 3, found within the last few months at Cairo, is a native production. 
The scheme of decoration is admirable, but the hand of the artist was apparently at the moment 


of its execution none of the steadiest: one is inclined to think, from the yakish, devil-may-care air 


TI 


of the little vessel, that the potter must have been, despite the injunctions of the Prophet, an 
ardent and confirmed devotee of the dive bouteille. The fragment from South Kensington, 
fig. 19, was also found at Cairo, and is evidently belonging to a wine-cup of the same period. 
From the same source are likewise figs. 20, 21, 4, 5, & 8: 
the first, manifesting assured precision of touch and | 
consummate potting, may be Persian, the three latter 
possibly being mediseval Egyptian. Fig. 8 is note- 
worthy from displaying certain peculiarities in the 
treatment of the design similar to that employed by. 


the ceramic painters at Damascus during the XIVth 


century. The other two are charming examples of 


Oriental ornament, bearing evidence, moreover, of the 
FIG. 20.—-FRAGMENT OF A BOWL. H. IO CM. " ; 

artist’s method of work, which began by the deter- 
mination of a few leading lines and thereon embroidering, 
as it were, passages of the current and accepted elements 
of the so-called arabesque, but in ever-varied combi- 
nation; maintaining always a just balance, but 
scrupulously avoiding uniformity. It is the system 


which in the hand of a master may produce the most 


lovely and imaginative of all forms of ornamental 


design, but. which treated mechanically, or by the 
ieee ee mere hasty dauber, will result in inane and unmeaning 
slip-slop. 

Figs. 1; 2, 13, 14, & 22 illustrate examples of a 
ware which has reached Europe within the past twelve 
months, the vessels being jugs, basins, and small bowls, 


used as wine-cups. Those here delineated are all in 


deep red lustre ornament on a white ground, but other 


articles of ‘similar style of ornamentation are devoid 


FIG, 22.—BOWL. H. 45 MM. 


of lustre, being in turquoise-blue bearing designs in 
tale: others, again, having their ornament in black and blue on a white ground. They are 
in mezza-maiolica—that is, the glaze is vitreous, the “body” being white and apparently not 
requiring a slip, or engobe. Some, perhaps all, are “ wasters,” having been spoilt by an accident 
in the firing: in several instances they are crumpled out of all form from having fallen in the 
furnace ; in other cases portions of two vessels are welded together by their glaze. The pieces 
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of lustre ware have mostly lost their ornament over large portions of their surface, showing that 
they, as so frequently happens in this process, failed in the firing. The presumption is that 
they come from one place, which may have been an 
important centre of the art, but where it is situated is at 
present known only to the Oriental dealers. A French 
collector who made pressing inquiries on this point 
received for reply, that ‘they came from a site 
between Aleppo and Baghdad! The locality will, of 
course, sooner or later be discovered, but only after the 
information which would have been of value to the 
historian is no longer ee of acquirement. Some 


of the pieces have been found almost intact as to 


> 
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form, others only fragmentary, and these are being 


restored at Paris, not in the clumsy manner of the 


Oe 


Constantinople and Syrian menders, but with more 


than usual cleverness, so that they may well deceive 


Te ee the unwary. (The restoration of a fine vase when it 
is executed so as to be at once perceived on near 
examination may be permissible, it is thus made to 
retain its original decorative value when placed in a 
cabinet, also the broken part being filled in with 
plaster or composition helps to preserve the vessel, 
but it is quite another matter when the intention 
is to mislead a would-be purchaser.) Judging from 
the evidence of style, the above-mentioned pieces may 
belong to. the XIVth century, to a period certainly 
when the art was flourishing and showed no apparent 
traces of decadence. | 
The remaining illustrations, figs. 23 & 25, are 
given merely to place on record two very important 
specimens of the art. Mr. Godman’s _albarello, 


fig. 25, is a brilliant example of golden lustre on 


a blue ground and in mezza-maiolica, something 


FIG. 24.-—VASE. H. 42 CM. 


analogous to the two splendid Falkener vases at 


South Kensington, the blue in this instance being not so deep in tone as the Kensington pieces 
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and is of a peculiar subtle quality. ‘The motive of the band of large birds is found in the 
blue-and-white albarcllo in the British Museum, on the Musée de Cluny vase, No. 2787, and 
in other instances. Fig. 23 is remarkable from its imposing proportions, the richness of its 
glaze, and the dignity of its scheme of ornamentation. The same motive is employed on 
another tall vase in the Musée de Cluny, fig. 24: that, however, is painted in blue on a white 
ground and bears no lustre; it is both interesting and instructive to observe the difference 
in the treatment of the motive when lustre or only the ordinary pottery colours are used. 
It is probable the vases are contemporaries and both represent the art of one and the same 
locality. The Cluny vase is termed in the Museum Catalogue (1883 edition) Siculo-Arab, but 
this attribution is doubtless now abandoned. Certain characteristics of the ornament are rather 
suggestive of Syrian origin, in which case Mr. Godman’s vase may also represent Syrian lustre 
ware of possibly the XIVth century. But until more decisive testimony has been discovered 


it would be rash to hazard positive assertion, either as to date or locality. 


FIG, 25.-——VASE. HH. 33 CM. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 
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Pratre I. BOTTLE-SHAPED VASE.—Ornamentation: a band of griffins on the neck, below this a band 
of inscription in Neskhi characters; the body panelled in eight elegantly formed spaces, outlined 
in blue, and each containing a line of inscription with arabesque scrolls (the lines rhyme, therefore 
they probably belong to a ghazel of which a part is on the neck) ; the spaces above the panels 
contain each two birds, vis-a-vis; the spaces below are decorated with arabesque patterns, these, 
together with the birds and griffins, are in white (reserved); the inscriptions are on a white 
ground; the rest of the ground is in lustre (reflecting green and ruby) and is covered with 
minutely etched spirals and dots; the palmettes at the top, centre, and bottom of the panelling 
are tinted in pale bluish green (the green in the Plate is stronger in colour than on the vase). 


White body. Tin glaze. H. 20 cm. Henry Wallis. 


Pirate IT. GULDAN, OR FLOWER-VASE.—Wide neck, body increasing downwards, small foot, three small 
vases attached to the shoulder. Ornamentation: two bands of arabesque pattern on the neck; ~ 
on the body, three horsemen in embroidered dresses and carrying shields, they are displayed on 
a diapered ground of conventional cypress trees, foliage (the foliage represented in lines dotted 
on each side, as in Greek vases), and scrolls; beneath, arabesque scroll- patterns in arches, the 
spandrels filled with small scrolls; on the smaller vases, arabesque patterns: the whole in lustre, 


with ruby reflections, on a white ground. Buff body. Tin glaze. H. 21 cm. Henry Wallis. 


Prats III. VASE.—Wide neck, bulbous body, smallish foot. Ornamentation: the neck panelled in the shapes 
of the star-tiles, the interstices being filled with small scroll-work; two of the star shapes filled 
with a flowing scroll design on white ground, the other two with arabesque designs in white 
(reserved); the body covered with eight septagonal panels containing medallions of leaves and 
small scroll-work, below eight arched panels filled with flowing scroll-pattern. Golden lustre 
on white ground. Buff body. Tin glaze. Fig. 17, and Plate XVIII. of the Godman Collection, 
belong to this type of vase. H. 19 cm. Henry Wallis. 


Puare IV. ALBARELLO.—Ornamentation: on the neck, scroll-work; on the shoulder, running animals 
(restoration); on the body, five seated female figures, with aureoles and jewelled dresses, the 
ground diapered with flowing scroll-pattern; at the foot, a band of arabesque scroll-pattern. 
Golden lustre, taking bluish-green reflections, on white ground. Buff body. Tin glaze. H. 21 cm. 

Henry Wallis. 


The style of design and the technique of the vase represented in Plate I. are analogous to the 
dated wall-tiles of the commencement of the XIIIth century; it may therefore be assigned to the first 


quarter of the same century: the three following examples probably belong to the middle or latter 
half of the century. 


Fic. 


Fic. 


Fic. 


Fie. 


Fie. 


Fig. 


Fic. 


Fic. 


Fie. 


Fic. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TEXT-ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. BASIN.—Ornamentation: interior, the name of Allah, with arabesque scroll-pattern in the centre, the 
sides panelled with medallions and Kufic characters as ornament; exterior, a band of concentric circles. 
Red lustre (effaced in places) on white ground. White body. Thick vitreous glaze, greenish tinge. 
D. 18cm. This vessel, together with figs. 2, 6, 7, 9, 13, 14, 17, and 22, are evidently of the same ware 
and were probably made at the same pottery. | (84-99) S. Kensington Museum. 


2. BOWlL.—Ornamentation : interior, the name of Mohammed in ornate characters on a ground covered 
with arabesque design; exterior, a band of concentric circles. Red lustre on white ground. White 


body. Glaze similar to fig. 1. D. 16 cm. (85-99) S. Kensington Museum. 


. 3. WINE-CUP.—Ornamentation: exterior, a band of conventional leaves, each leaf enclosed in irregularly 


drawn oval spaces. Golden lustre. Pale buff body. Tin glaze. Found (along with figs. 4, 5, and 8) 
at Fostat. H.7 cm. Mr. Raymond Koechlin. 


. 4. INSIDE OF A BOWL (FRAGMENT).—Ornamentation: arabesque design in white (reserved) on a 


golden lustre ground. Buff body. Tin glaze. D. 12 cm. Mr. Raymond Koechlin, | 


5. INSIDE OF A BOWL (FRAGMENT).—Ornamentation: arabesque design in white (reserved) on a 
golden lustre ground. Buff body. Tin glaze. D. 12 cm. Mr. Raymond Koechlin. 


6. INSIDE OF A BASIN (fig. 14).—Ornamentation: interior, the name of Allah, with arabesque scroll- 
pattern in the centre, the sides covered with small flourishes ; exterior, a band of arabesque ornament 


arranged in panels. Red lustre on white ground. White body. Glaze similar to fig. 1. D.17 cm. 
Mr. Raymond Koechlin. 


7. INSIDE OF A DEEP PLATE.—Ornamentation: the name of Allah, with arabesque scroll-pattern in 
the centre, framed by plain bands. Red lustre on white ground. White body. Glaze similar to fig. 1. 
D. 165 mm. Mr. Raymond Koechlin. 


8. INSIDE OF A BOWL (FRAGMENT).—Ornamentation: an heraldic animal, with two medallions on 
its body, surrounded with slight scroll-pattern. A similar animal, in black on white ground, is on a 
fragment from Fostat at S. K.M. Golden lustre on white ground. Buff body. Tin glaze. D.g5 mm. 

Mr. Raymond Koechlin. 


g. INSIDE OF A BOWL.—Ornamentation: arabesque scroll-pattern in the centre, framed by plain bands. 
Red lustre on white ground. White body. Glaze similar to fig.1. D.105mm. Mr, Raymond Koechlin. 


10. PORTION OF A BOTTLE-SHAPED, SPOUTED VASE, WITH A HANDLE.—Ornamentation in 
five bands, two being inscriptions. Golden lustre on white ground. White body. Tin glaze. 
H. 14 cm. (1106-98) S. Kensington Museum. 


11. PORTION OF A BOTTLE-SHAPED VASE.—Ornamentation in three bands, the centre containing 
seated female figures in circles, the other two bands in arabesque designs. Golden lustre on white 


ground. White body. Tin glaze. H.12 cm. (942-98) S. Kensington Museum. 


12, STAR WALL-TILE.—Ornamentation: the border is outlined on either side in cobalt-blue (the four 
large leaves inside outlined in the same colour); it is composed of an inscription in Neskhi characters, 
probably a ghazel: inside, a hare in the centre with eight birds in the angles and passages of arabesque 
design, on a ground sown with spirals and dots; the hare and birds bear each a touch of bluish green. 


Opalescent lustre on white ground. Buff body. Tin glaze. H. 20 cm, Henry Wallsi. 
D 
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Fic. 


Fig. 
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JUG.—Ornamentation in three decorated bands enclosed in two plain bands; the principal band on 
the belly in arabesque designs, the centre band in repeated flowers with flourishes. Red lustre on white 


ground, White body. Glaze similar to fig. 1. H.14 cm. Mr. Raymond Koechlin. 
BASIN.—See fig. 6. H. 10 cm. Mr. Raymond Koechlin. 


GULDAN, OR FLOWER-VASE.—Upright vase having four receptacles for flowers round the central 


orifice. Deep manganese-brown colour. Buff body. Thick vitreous glaze. H.20cm. Henry Wallis. 


FRAGMENT OF A BOWL.—Ornamentation: spaced in the shape of the star-tiles, the alternate 
panels containing seated female figures with the usual aureoles and jewelled dresses, the intervening 
panels containing circular medallions surrounded with arabesque scroll-pattern, in golden lustre on 
white ground; the reverse in deep blue. Buff body. Tin glaze. (Presented to the Museum by 


M. Edmond Guérin.) H.15 cm. (4061) Musée du Louvre. 


PORTION OF A VASE.—Ornamentation: panelled with medallions containing seated female figures, 
trefoil spaces between the medallions. Red lustre on white ground. White body. Glaze similar to 


fig.i. Bot om, (1107-98) S. Kensington Museum. 


PORTION OF A BOWL.—Ornamentation : in the centre a lute-player reclining on a divan; the only 
part of the border remaining contains inscriptions, the inner one in verse. Golden lustre on white 


ground. Buff body. Tin glaze. Bot eve (91. 6. 20. 1) British Museum. 


FRAGMENT OF A WINE-CUP.—Ornamentation : arabesque designs in oval spaces, the spandrels 
filled in. Golden lustre on white ground. Buff body. Tin glaze. Fostat. H. 6 cm. 
(1340-97) S. Kensington Museum. 


FRAGMENT OF A BOWL.—Ornamentation: in the centre two superposed triangles with hexagon 
in the middle, passages of scroll-pattern on the sides. Golden lustre on pale green ground. Buff 
body. Tin glaze (the green colour is mixed with the glaze, which is therefore opaque). Fostat. 


Hl. 10 cm. Henry Wallis. 


FRAGMENT OF A BOWL.—Ornamentation: part of a bird with arabesques. Golden lustre on white 
ground. Buff body. ‘Tin glaze. Fostat. Persian? H.11 cm. (1205-97) S. Kensington Museum. 


BOW L.—Ornamentation: a band of arabesque design with Kufic characters treated decoratively, slanting 
lines below. Red lustre on white ground, White body. Glaze similar to fig. 1. H. 45 mm. 
Mr. F. DuCane Godman, F.R.S. 


VASE.—Oviform, narrow neck. Ornamentation: the body covered with medallions containing arabesque 
patterns, separated by lines of pearls; running arabesque scroll-pattern on the neck and at the 


base. Golden-brown lustre, white body. Vitreous glaze. H. 37cm. Mr. F, DuCane Godman, F.R.S. 


VASE.—Oviform, narrow neck. Ornamentation: the body covered with medallions containing arabesque 
patterns ; running arabesque pattern on the neck. The medallions in blue and white on blue ground, 


the design of the ornamentation outlined in black. White body. Vitreous glaze. H. 42 cm. 
(2788) Musée de Cluny. 


ALBARELLO.—Ornamentation : a band of running arabesque pattern on the neck; on the body of 
the vase, peacocks on a ground of large spots and occasional scrolls, all painted in a lustre taking 
green and ruby reflections, cn a blue ground. Buff body. Vitreous glaze, which has run into tears. 
HH, -49 cm, Mr. F. DuCane Godman, F.R.S. 


- Norr.—Figs. 10 and 17 are in the text, p. 8, termed “ portions of bowls”; for “bowls” read “ vases.” 


PLATE lI. 


BOTTLE SHAPED VASE. PERSIAN XIII" CENTURY LUSTRE WARE WITH POLYCHROME ORNAMENT 
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